CHAPTER V
ORIGINS AND COURSE OP THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR
IT is certain that by the seizure of Kiao-Chow Emperor
William furnished the initial impetus to our policy. Per-
haps he was not clearly aware to what consequences our step
would lead, but the German diplomats and the German
Kaiser were clearly making every effort in those days to
drag us into Far-Eastern adventures. They sought to
divert our forces to the Far East, so as to insure the safety
of their Eastern frontier. During the war the Kaiser was,
in a sense, the defender of our frontier in the West. We
paid for this service by a commercial treaty highly unfavour-
able to us.
Speaking of our Far-Eastern policies, I recall that in
1898 we built a large ice-breaker, with a view to carrying
on navigation in the Baltic during the Winter, but chiefly
for the purpose of discovering an Arctic sea route to the
Far East. The ice-breaker was built with the close partici-
pation of Admiral Makarov, who during the Japanese War
met his death heroically at Port Arthur. The admiral
undertook an Arctic expedition on the ice-breaker, but did
not go farther than Nova Zembla.
The problem of an Arctic sea route to the Far East
greatly interested our celebrated scientist Mendeleyev. I
recall a conference on the subject, which I had with Admiral
Makarov and Mendeleyev in my study. The great chemist
advocated a daring plan. He spurned the idea of reaching
Sakhalin by sailing parallel to the Arctic coast. The safest
shortest route, he asserted, lay across the North Pole.